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X.— ROMANTIC TENDENCIES IN THE NOVELS 
OF THE ABBE PREVOST. 1 

The heroes of the novels of the Abbe Prevost present 
certain emotional states which are generally regarded as 
characteristic of the romantic school. Since these moods are 
not commonly supposed to have received literary expression 
until a later date, it may be worth while to point out the 
more striking among them. It is interesting to note the 
anticipation of some of the doctrines of Rousseau, and of 
the type of romantic rebel represented by Werther, Rene, 
and Childe Harold. Most of the following passages are 
from Cleveland, the novel which offers the greatest interest 
from this point of view. The others show the same 
tendencies, but in a less marked degree, and in a form less 
convenient for citation. 

Cleveland, ou le Philosophe Anglais, the second novel of 
Prevost, was published in 1732. It purports to be the 
autobiography of a natural son of Cromwell, who is driven 
by the persecution of his father to take refuge in France. 
Thence he goes to America, where he lives for some time 
among the savages. He finds much to admire in these 
children of, nature, and is cautious in introducing European 
ideas of civilization. His main effort is directed toward 
establishing a very simple form of religion among them. 
After a series of marvellous adventures on land and sea, he 
returns to France, where, after a number of further trials, 
he is left at the end of the sixth volume. 

We need not be surprised to find that the author con- 

1 The following article is a summary of a paper presented in a seminary 
directed by Monsieur Lanson at the Sorbonne. It is a pleasure to thank 
him for his criticism both of the original study and of this resumed 
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stantly emphasizes the sensibility of his heroes. The 
" Coeur sensible " was much affected in his time. It repre- 
sents the sentimental side, and is in some measure the 
cause, of the humanitarian movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But when a man begins to observe his own bleeding 
heart, and takes pleasure in self-pity, we have a symptom 
of romanticism. It is precisely this subjective sensibility 
which is found in the novels of Prevost. Two lines from 
Cleveland might be taken as a motto for them all. The 
hero claims for himself 

" le coeur le plus tendre et le plus sensible que la Nature ait formeV' l 

Again he declares : 

" Rien n'est plus oppose 1 a mon caractSre que ce continuel oubli de soi- 
meme." 2 

Prevost's heroes are constantly suffering, and they often 
arrive at an emotional state closely akin to that known as 
" le gout des larmes " of the romanticists. 

" De deux homines, transported 1'un de joie et 1'autre de douleur, je ne 
sais lequel souffrirait le plus volontiers qu'on lui arrachftt le sentiment 
dont il jouit," s 

says Cleveland. And again : 

"Le coeur d'un malheureux est idolatre de sa tristesse, autant qu'un 
coeur heureux et satisfait l'est de ses plaisirs. Si le silence et la solitude 
sont agreables dans 1'affiiction, c'est qu'on s'y recueille en quelque sorte 
au milieu de ses peines, et qu'on y a la douceur de gemir sans etre inter- 
rompu." * 

Like the romanticists, Prevost's heroes find in melancholy 
confession a pleasure which they constantly avow. 

1 Cleveland, Londres, 1777, 6 vols, in 12°. The citation is from Vol. 
Ill, Livre vn, p. 383. 

3 Cleveland, Vol. Ill, Livre VI, p. 264. 

3 Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre IV, p. 202. 

4 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre I, p. 3. 
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"Ne me demandera-t-on pas quelle sorte de plaisir peut trouver un 
miserable a rappeler le souvenir de ses peines par un recit qui ne saurait 
manquer d'en renouveler le sentiment? Ce ne peut fitre qu'une personne 
heureuse qui me fasse sette question ; car tous les infortunes savent trop 
bien que la plus douce consolation est d'avoir la liberty de se plaindre et 
de parattre affligeV' ' 

And again : 

" Je ne sais quel triste plaisir je trouve a mesure que j'avance dans 
cette histoire, a ni interrompre ainsi moi-meme et a prevenir, comnie je 
fais, mes lecteurs, sur ce qui me reste a leur raconter . . . C'est le gout 
de ma tristesse que je consulte, bien plus que les regies de la narration et 
que les devoirs de l'historien." s 

Interesting too, is Cleveland's apology for his Mimoires : 

"C'est une consolation plus douce encore de pouvoir exprimer ses senti- 
ments par e"crit. Le papier n'est point un confident insensible, comme il 
le semble; il s'anime en recevant les expressions d'uncceur triste et pas- 
sionne' ; il les conserve fidelement au ddfaut de memoire ; il est toujours 
pr£t a les representer et non seulement cette image sert a nourrir une 
chere et delicieuse tristesse, elle sert encore a la justifier." 3 

We are far from meaning that sporadic expressions of a 
similar sentiment are not to be found in all literature of all 
time. Virgil's "forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit," 
for example, is familiar. But for one instance among the 
classicists there are a hundred among the romanticists, who 
made it one of the articles of their creed. This emphasis 
we find in Provost, and mark as a tendency toward roman- 
ticism. The same may be said of many of the expressions 
of sentiment here considered. We have given only one or 
two illustrations of each, but we might have multiplied 
them indefinitely. 

A belief in the uniqueness of his own misery was charac- 
teristic of the romanticist. A similar conviction is con- 
stantly expressed by the heroes of Prevost. Cleveland says : 

1 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre I, p. 3. 
* Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre v, p. 421. 
5 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre I, p. 3. 
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"Pour moi, je puis rae placer dans une troisitime classe, et je suis peut- 
§tre le seul individu de ma malheureuse espece." ' 

The romanticist was fond of imagining himself the chosen 
object of the persecution of a malign deity. Innumerable 
examples of the same sentiment might be cited from Pre- 
vost's novels. We have chosen two. 

" Je le regarde encore comme une preuve sans re'plique de la realite de 
quelque puissance maligne, qui s'est comme emparee de mon sort, et qui 
change le cours meme de la nature pour assurer ma perte." 2 

And again : 

" J'e'tais le jouet de cette mSme puissance maligne, qui. m'a rendu mal- 
heureux des ma naissance, et qui n'a pris soin de conserver ma vie que 
pour en faire un exemple de niisere et d'infortune." 3 

The sentimental cult of pessimism, arising from a personal 
dSgo4t of life, which is associated with the romanticists, is 
cherished by Prevost's heroes. For example, Cleveland 

says: 

"Ma douleur s'accrut tellement par mes tristes reflexions que je tombai 
en peu de jours dans la plus dangereuse et la plus terrible de toutes les 
maladies. Je ne puis la faire mieux connaitre qu'en la nommant une hor- 
reur invincible pour la vie." * 

This pessimism is responsible for a mania of suicide 
which appeared at certain periods of the romantic move- 
ment. Several of the characters of Prevost's novels are led 
by their distaste for existence to contemplate self-destruc- 
tion. Cleveland's reflections on this subject offer interesting 
similarities to those of Saint Preux in the Nouvelle Hiloise. 
There is little that is new in their arguments. 5 Both Cleve- 
land and Saint Preux regard suicide as a justifiable means 

1 Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre iv, p. 159. 

2 Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre m, p. 57. 

3 Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre III, p. 75. 

4 Cleveland, Vol. Ill, Livre V, p. 167. 

5 One might compare, for example, Les Lettres Permnes, of Montesquieu, 
No. 76. 
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of escape from irremediable suffering. Neither has any fear 
of punishment after death. But the note to which we would 
especially call attention is the conviction in each of the 
uniqueness of his own misery, and the belief that he is 
thereby exempted from the laws which govern the herd of 
mankind. The romanticists gloried in constituting this 
privileged aristocracy of suffering. Cleveland expresses his 
conviction as follows : 

" Le souverain Auteur de mon 6tre ... a marque la duree de mes 
jours; je viole ses ordres si j'en precipite la fin ; . . . mais, s'il les a 
change's lui-meme, ou du moins, s'il les interprete autrement pour moi que 
pour le commun des hommes, dois-je moins de respect a ses dernieres 
volontes que je n'en devais aux premieres? En permettant que je sois 
tomb£ dans 1' extremity de l'infortune et de la douleur, il m'a excepts du 
nombre de ceux qu'il condamne 3, yivre longtemps. . . . L'exces mlime 
de mes peines est un temoignage clair et intelligible qu'il me permet de 
mourir." * 

Saint Preux writes : 

"Mais qu'en general, ce soit, si l'on vent, un bien pour l'homme de 
ramper tristement sur la terre ; j'y consens ; je ne pretends pas que tout 
le genre humain doive s'immoler d'un commun accord, ni faire un vaste 
tombeau du monde. II est, il est des infortunfe trop privilegies pour 
suivre la route commune, et pour qui le deseepoir et les ameres douleurs 
sont le passe-port de la nature." 2 

Another aspect of the romantic temperament is found in 
Le Doyen de Killerine. This novel describes the adventures 
of an Irish cleric who is brought into numberless strange 
situations by the lawlessness of his half-brothers. In the 
opening pages he gives the following description of the 
character of the younger, Patrice. We find in him a proto- 
type of the restless wanderer, Rene or Childe Harold, for- 
ever seeking an escape from himself and from his restless 
discontent with present reality. 

1 Cleveland, Vol. Ill, Livre v, pp. 171-172. 

1 La Nouvelle Hcloise, Partie in, Lettre 21. Tome ix, p. 126, of Oeuvres 
Camplites de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1826. 
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"Mais ce qui £tait difficile a expliquer, c'est que Patrice eiail aussi 
insupportable k lui-mfeme, qu'il paraissait aimable aux yeux des autres. 
II ne trouvait rien qui fut capable de la satisfaire, et de lui faire gouter 
un veritable sentiment de plaisir. Les plus fortes occupations n'eiaient 
pour lui qu'un amusement qui laissait toujours du vide a remplir au fond 
deson coeur. Quelque agrement qu'il eut l'art de repandre dans une con- 
versation ou dans une partie de plaisir, il ne tirait aucun fruit pour lui- 
m6me de ce qui faisait les delices des autres. Sous un visage enjoue' et 
tranquille, il portait un fond secret de me^ancholie et d' inquietude qui ne 
se faisait sentir qu'3. lui, et qui l'excitait sans cesse & desirer quelque chose 
qui lui manquait. Ce besoin devorant, cette absence d'un bien inconnu, 
l'empGchaient d'etre heureux." ' 

And again : 

"Ilsuffisait de lui proposer quelque chose sous un tour nouveau pour 
lui en inspirer le desir, non qu'il concut en effet beaucoup de gout pour 
ce qu'il commencait & desirer, mais parce qu'e'tant degoute' de tout ce 
qu'il posseVlait, son coeur se promettait plus de satisfaction dans le change- 
ment." 2 

Patrice's quest for strange sensation may be seen to 
advantage in his first meeting with Mademoiselle de L . . ., 
one of the women whom he loved. The passage is too long 
for citation, but in its gruesome horror it would do credit to 
the romances of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe. 3 

Another doctrine professed by the romanticists is that of 
the " divine right of passion." Brunetiere considers Prevost 
to have been the first to proclaim this in the novel. 

"C'est encore l'auteur de Cleveland et du Doyen de Killerine, qui, le 
premier dans le roman, a proclame ' le droit divin ' de la passion. . . II a 
formula cette doctrine dans le roman, ou meme dans l'art moderne, avec 
une netted que personne n'a depuis depassee." 

Brunetiere then quotes from Cleveland : 

1 Le Doyen de Killerine, 4 vols, in 12°, Paris, 1808. The citation is 
from Vol. I, Livre i, p. 19. 

! Le Doyen de Killerine, Vol. I, Livre I, p. 30. 
3 Le Doyen de Killerine f Vol. I, Livre II, p. 130 ft. 
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"II me parut, apres un sincere examen, que les droits de la Nature 
&ant les premiers de tous les droits, rien n'^tait assez fort pour prescrire 
contre eux ; que 1' amour en e'tait un des plus sacres, puisqu'il est comme 
l'ame de tout ce qui subsiste, et qu'ainsi tout ce que la raison ou l'ordre 
6tabli parmi les hommes pouvaient faire contre lui, e'tait d'en interdire 
certains effets, sans pou voir jamais le condamner dans sa source. ' ' 1 

Brunetiere continues : 

"Tous ceux qui depuis ont de'veloppe', repandu, propage' la doctrine 
dans le monde n'ont fait que l'emprunter a Prevost. 2 

We recall a Virgilian line, 

" Sua cuique deus fit dira cupido," 

which seems as applicable to the heroes of Prevost as to the 
romanticists. The slaves of passion, they bid defiance to 
human and divine laws ; they are tossed from profession to 
profession, from creed to creed ; they take refuge on desert 
islands ; they meditate and attempt suicide. Proud of being 
its victims, they proclaim it the scourge by which a malig- 
nant deity drives them to their doom. The Chevalier des 
Grieux, relating his conversation with Tiberge after his 
second flight with Manon, says : 

" Je lui representai ma passion comme un de ces coups particuliers du 
destin, qui s'attache a la ruine d'un miserable, et dont il est aussi impos- 
sible a la vertu de se de'fendre qu'il l'a &6 a la sagesse de les preVoir." 3 

The frenzy of passion is intensified in Cleveland by the 
unnatural love of Cecile for her father. In the passionate 
scenes between them we find cadences that suggest Atala 
and the sister of Rene. These are too long for citation, but 
we quote an echo of them from Cecile's death : 

1 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre I, p. 159. Brunetiere' s citation differs slightly 
from the text of the edition of 1777, which we have quoted. 

'Etudes Critiques sur I'Histoire de la Litterature Francaist, 3 e Serie, Paris, 
1887. The citation is from pp. 218-219. In taking it from the context we 
have been obliged to change slightly the construction of one of the clauses 
of Brunetiere. 

• Manon Leteaut, Paris, Ernest Bourdin, no date. Citation from p. 84. 
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"Son dernier soupir n'avait 4t6 que 1'elancement passionne d'une 
amante qui se precipite dans le sein de ce qu'elle aime pour y rassasier a 
jamais la fureur qu'elle a d' aimer et d'etre aimee." 1 

A bare mention will perhaps suffice for another aspect of 
romantic passion anticipated by Prevost. Manon Lescaut 
is a novel which clearly deserves a place in the literary 
history of the regeneration of the courtesan by love. 

There remains for consideration the attitude of Prevost 
toward nature. Let us state at once that on this point he 
is, iu general, far from the romanticists. To please the 
popular taste of his time for books of travel, he sent his 
heroes to the Orient, to Spain, to America, but they had no 
eyes for what the romanticists found to admire in these 
countries. Prevost's interest is in humanity, not in nature 
for its own sake. He reveres it as a goddess, and speaks 
of it as of one of the most beautiful works of the Creator, 
but, like all men of his time, he does not see the grandeur 
of wild mountains, or of the sea in storm, or of forests 
unknown to civilized man. He is a deist and then a 
pantheist, and so a lover of nature, — but his admiration is 
intellectual and philosophical rather than sentimental. How 
far he is from the romantic attitude may be seen by reading 
the adventures of the Chevalier des Grieux or of Cleveland 
in America. A perfect opportunity is oifered for the use of 
desert solitudes as a background for the sufferings of his 
heroes, but this motif is hardly touched upon. 

In all the novels of Prevost we have found only one 
example of the romantic type of what Ruskin calls "the 
pathetic fallacy " — the sentimental call for sympathy from 
nature, which gives it a sentient being, capable of responding 
to moods of joy or sadness. Lord Aximinister, describing 

1 Cleveland, Vol. VI, Lirre XVI, p. 275. 
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his life in a cavern, where he has taken refuge from the 
persecution of Cromwell, says : 

"Dans ces moments, si je mets le pied hors de la caverne, tous les 
objets que je decouvre me paraissent sonlbres et obscurs. II semble que 
ma tristesse se repande sur la nature entiere et que tout ce qui m' envi- 
ronne s'afflige et s'attendrit en ma faveur." ' 

Benj. M. Woodbkidge. 



1 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre I, pp. 126-127. 



